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POULTRY FARMING. 


One of the most interesting among recent Par- 
liamentary papers is Mr Henry Rew’s Report 
on the poultry rearing and fattening industries 
of the Heathfield district of Sussex, which, in 
his capacity as an Assistant Commissioner, he 
has rendered to the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture. A curious feature about these indus- 
tries (for, though intimately bound up with one 
another, they are quite distinct) is their strict 
confinement to one spot in England. They 
are carried on in a district which embraces 
some fifteen parishes, and nowhere else; and the 
primary business, that of poultry breeding, has 
had its home in the neighbourhood from time 
immemorial. 
tain ; but before the advent of railways the in- 
dustry must have been of great local importance, 
for a special service of four-horse wagons ran 
three times a week between Heathfield and 


How far back it dates is uncer- | 


hundred and forty tons of dead poultry were 
booked in the year; and taking the average 
weight of fowls to be four pounds—it must be 
remembered that they are artificially fattened, 
and the average would probably exceed that 
weight—we find that 1,030,400 chickens were 
despatched to market from the Heathfield 
district in 1893. 

Poultry farming as an independent industry 
was a good deal discussed some years ago, and 
we might suppose that if it could stand upon 
its own feet anywhere it would be in this par- 
ticular region. The country is peculiarly well 
adapted for it; light soil which dries quickly 
after rain, and hills alternating with deep valleys, 
which give protection from the cold winds of 
| Spring, so fatal to young stock. It is stated that 
| young chickens can be obtained in the Heath- 
field district a month earlier than in the neigh- 
' bouring counties. And yet, with these natural 
| advantages, poultry farms pure and simple do 


London for the express purpose of carrying the | not pay; they have been tried on various 
poultry and eggs to market. Within the last | scales, and managed with all the skill born of 
twelve or fifteen years the steady decline in experience; but though some have been perse- 
agricultural prosperity induced by foreign com- | vered with for several years, the end of all has 
petition has caused farmers in this locality to | been the same—failure. It seems to be now a 
turn their attention more seriously to poultry fully established fact that poultry must be merely 
as a subsidiary branch of their business, and|a kind of farming excrescence, and we have 


now it may be said that fowl raising and fatten-| not to look far before we discover why this is 


ing are the most lucrative industries pur- 
sued. 


A few figures will give a good idea of the, 


value of the trade. At the last census (1891), 
the population of the district was 24,013; or 
there were 4866 families or ‘separate occupiers:’ 
basing calculations on the returns of 1881, we 
may safely conclude that in 1893 the popula- 
tion had increased to 24,500; and in 1893 the 
station-master of Heathfield Station estimated 
that the total value of the dead poultry booked 
at his station for carriage to London and the 
south-coast towns was £140,000; and as five- 
sixths of the poultry is despatched from that 
station, we find that the total value of the 
year’s output is upwards of £168,000. Eighteen 


so. In the first place, the large breeder of 
| fowls must keep cows for the sake of the skim- 
milk which is an indispensable portion of the 
diet of young chicks; then, again, it is cheaper 
to grow a few acres of oats to be ground into 
meal than to buy the oatmeal. One farmer 
who reared about 8000 chickens a year keeps 
twenty-eight cows, and has to purchase milk 
for his fowls over and above his own yield. 

It might be supposed that where poultry 
raising is a specialty, there would be some dis- 
tinctive breed of fowl peculiar to the district. 
In old days this was the case. A prominent 
breeder deplores the disappearance of the old 
‘Sussex fowl,’ which as a table bird ‘was 


almost perfect, having small white legs and a | 
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very well-fleshed body with good breast-meat. 
This variety has now completely died out, 
though many men who are entitled to give an 
opinion believe that it was to this ‘Sussex fowl’ 
that Heathfield first owed its reputation. Now- 
adays, the breed is surprisingly nondescript ; 
a strain of the Dorking is discoverable; but 
cross breeds are said to give the best results, 
and nobody was found who had a good word 
to say for any pure breed. 

Though poultry rearing does not answer as a 
distinct occupation, it is so profitable that pretty 
nearly every one keeps fowls: there are the 
farmers, like the one above referred to, who 
rear their thousands; and the cottagers who, 
having no land, keep a few coops on the grass 
at the roadside. It seems somewhat curious at 
first sight that birds brought up in the latter 
make-shift fashion should thrive better than 
those reared in all the luxury of patent coops 
on good grass pastures; but this is acknow- 
ledged to be the case. The secret of it is 
that the fowls which have the free run of the 
road get plenty of the hard grits which are 
essential to bird digestion; and, moreover, find 
a vast amount of nourishment in the insect life 
of the hedgerows. Fowl rearing requires con- 
stant attention and unremitting care; without 
these it cannot succeed, and thus on large farms 
it is customary to secure efficient labour by 
paying the men a commission on the number 
reared, over and above the weekly wage. On 
smaller holdings the responsibility devolves on 
the wife, and the farmer whose ‘ better-half’ is 
a good henwife has reason to congratulate him- 
self. As is very generally known, land which 
is continually and heavily overrun by poultry 
becomes ‘staled,’ and the birds eet 2 to a 
mysterious and fatal disease; this fact means 
a good deal of work on a large farm, as each 
coop must be moved every few days to a fresh 
spot: the chickens go over the farm field by 
field in rotation, now on pasture, now on arable 
land; a suitable coop is made with a pair of 
handles at each side, so that two men can 
readily carry it. Much importance attaches to 
the coop: it must be so constructed that it shall 
give dry footing; it should keep off rain and 
wind from the inmates, and yet allow plenty 
of ventilation; it must be proof against the 
wiles of foxes, and above all, must be capable 
of thorough and easy cleaning. Cleanliness is a 
great point in poultry farming; a man may 
spare no effort to keep his coops sweet, but if it 
is his misfortune to cope a careless neighbour, 
the disease which attacks the latter’s fowls will 
surely spread to his own despite liberal lime- 
wash. Poultry farming, however, is not peculiar 
in this respect. Then, there are the natural 
enemies of fowls to be reckoned with; oddly 
enough, the worst among these are rooks. 
Hawks are too rare for their depredations to be 
worth considering ; but one farmer stated that 
he lost upwards of fifty young chicks by rooks 
in a single week. 

A noteworthy social result of fowl rearing, 
and one that proves it at once remunerative 
and a suitable sphere of usefulness for women, 
is that early marriages are very usual in the 
Heathfield district. A thrifty hard-working man 
begins with a few birds, gradually increases his 


stock, saves enough money, and forthwith pro. 
ceeds to enlarge the scope of his operations 
by taking a few acres of land, and marrying. 
With the aid of a capable wife, an industrious 
man can make the business a very paying one, 
A farmer who had turned his attention to 
fowls in despair, when he could make nothing 
out of corn, cattle, or sheep, told Mr Rew that 
‘a hundred hens properly looked after will 
yield a larger return than a hundred breeding 
ewes.” The man who made this statement had 
large experience of both, so he ought to have 
known ; and in regard to this statement, which 
we might suppose to be exaggerated, it must 
be added that Mr Rew found great difficulty 
in obtaining any information about the financial 
results of the industry ; fearing competition, the 
people were disinclined to say anything about 
their profits, and those who did were not 
suspected of furnishing figures which showed 
the business in the most profitable light. 

One great advantage enjoyed by the poultry 


market; his market comes to his own door in 
the shape of the man who carries on the second 


/branch of the business, that of fattening up | 


|the fowls for sale. These men are locally 
termed ‘higglers.” In old days, the higgler 
_tramped the country with a great two-storeyed 
erate on his back, in which he stowed ‘his 
purchases. Now, this is changed; the higgler 
/marches with the times; the area of poultry 
rearing has greatly increased, and time is more 
precious, so he goes his rounds in a light-cart, 
collecting all the birds from his clients, There 
is etiquette in higgling as in other walks of 
life, from the professions of law and medicine 
down to crossing-sweeping. Each higgler has 
his own particular circle of customers, on whom 
no other higgler would presume to call. He 
visits each customer about once a fortnight, 
and takes away all the chickens ready for 
fattening. 

Once in the higgler’s hands, the joys of early 
chickenhood are over for the hapless young 
fowl. For a fortnight or so he is imprisoned 
in a narrow coop, restrained from all exercise, 
and fed on oatmeal mixed with skim-milk and 
beef or mutton fat; then the process of cram- 
ming begins in earnest, and the clicken’s last 
pleasure, that of eating, is denied him. The 
/cramming machine is brought into use, and 
| twice a day he is drawn out of his coop and 
literally ‘crammed.’ The fattener takes the 
chicken between his knees, passes a flexible 
‘rubber tube down his gullet into the crop; the 
turn of a crank propels the food down the 
|tube, and the fattener’s experienced finger on 
| the bird’s crop tells him when the victim has 
received as much as he can hold; then the 
chicken is thrust back into his pen to digest 
the meal thus forced upon him, and to think 
about the next. One cannot help having a 
certain sympathy for fowls subjected to this 
drastic treatment, despite the fact that it is at 
worst only the deprivation of a pleasure, involv- 
ing no more pain than the fright attendant 
on being suddenly seized and delicately pumped 
full of food often when food is not wanted. 
A fortnight of cramming, and then the bird 


is ready for the market. Women and children 


rearer is that he has not to go and seek his | 
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perform the plucking, or ‘stubbing’ as it is 
called, and also the packing; then comes the 
carrier, who in his turn saves the fattener all 
trouble, conveying the crates of dead poultry 
to the station, and consigning them to the 
London salesmen, who settle up direct with the 
fatteners. 

There can be no doubt that the business 
as conducted in this district is very remuner- 
ative, though, as already observed, reliable 
figures were almost impossible to obtain. One 
man who combined the vocations of innkeeper 
and small farmer, and who for twenty years 
had reared about two hundred chickens annually 
in a couple of small fields behind his premises, 
stated that the cost of food represented roughly 
half the gross returns; thus, spending thirty 
pounds a year on oatmeal, maize, and skim- 
milk, he reckoned on making sixty pounds by 
the sale of his fowls. 

That there is ample scope for extension of 
both branches of the business is proved by the 
fact that during six months of the year— 
November to April—the fatteners import large 
quantities of live poultry from the south of 
lreland to feed up and sell, and this in spite 
of the circumstances that Irish fowls are coarser 
than home-bred birds, take longer to fatten, 
and are not so popular in the market. There 
are more higglers in the district than the 
breeders can supply; one fattener in a large 
way of business, said he could deal with one 
hundred thousand more fowls annually than he 
could obtain. The disparity is beneficial to the 
poultry breeder, who can thus depend upon 
getting the full market price for his birds ; but 
that by the way. The point is, that the in- 
dustry is capable of large extension, and in 
these days of depressed agriculture it is sur- 
prising that it should still be practically con- 
fined to one small spot in the whole of Eng- 
land. We pay our Continental neighbours over 
half a million a year for poultry and game 
alone, the great bulk of the money going in 
poultry. In view of the very small capital 
required to start, and the quick returns, fowl 
rearing as an adjunct to farming ought to be 
more generally followed than it is. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
CHAPTER VIII. (continued). 


THEN the hour of noon struck from the clock 
in the tower of the Cathedral; and the Master 
of the Duke’s Household, who stood by the 
couch of his master, turned his eyes to the 
Duke’s face, seeking the sigaal for Antonio’s 
death ; which when he received, he would sign 
to the executioner to set the rope round the 
Count’s neck; for the man stood by Antonio 
with the rope in his hand, and Antonio was 
already in his shirt. But when the Master of 
the Household looked at the Duke, the Duke 
made him no signal; yet the Duke had not 
fainted from his sickness, for he was propped 
on his elbow, his face was eager, and his gaze 
was set intently across the square; and his 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


physician, who was near, spoke to him softly, 
saying, ‘My lord, they await the signal.’ 

But the Duke waved him aside impatiently, 
and gazed still across the square. And, seeing 
His Highness thus gazing intently, the Master 
of the Household and the physician and all the 
rest who were about the Duke’s person, looked 
also; and they saw the Lady Lucia coming 
forth from her house, clad all in white. 
Antonio also saw her from where he stood on 
the scaffold, for the people made a way for 
her, and the pikemen let oe pass through their 
ranks; so that she walked alone across the 
middle of the great square; and the eyes of 
all, leaving Antonio, were fixed upon her. Her 
face was very pale, and her hair fell on her 
shoulders; but she walked firmly and swiftly, 
and she turned neither to right nor left, but 
made straight for the spot where the Duke lay. 
And he, seeing her coming, moaned once, and 
passed his hand thrice across his eyes, and 
raised himself yet higher on his arm, leaning 
towards her over the side of the couch. Again 
he passed his hand across his brow; and the 
physician regarded him very intently, yet dared 
not again seek to rouse his attention, and im- 
posed silence on the Master of the Household, 
who had asked in low tones, ‘What ails His 
Highness?? Then the Lady Lucia, having 
reached the foot of the steps, stood still there, 
her eyes on the Duke. Very fair was she, anc 
sad, and she seemed rather some beautiful un- 
substantial vision than a living maiden; and 
though she strove to form words with her lips, 
yet no words came; therefore it was by her 
muteness that she besought pity for herself and 
pardon for her lover. But the Duke, leaning 
yet further towards her, had fallen, but that 
the physician, kneeling, passed his arm round 
his body and held him up; and he said in low 
hoarse tones and like a man that is amazed 
and full of awe, and yet moved with a glad- 
ness so great that he cannot believe in it, 
‘Who is it? Who is it? 

And the Lady Lucia still could not answer 
;him. And he, craning towards her, spoke to 
her in entreaty, ‘Margherita, Margherita !’ 
| Then indeed all marvelled; for the name 
that the Duke spoke was the name by which 
that Princess who had been his wife and was 
dead had been called ; and they perceived that 
| His Highness, overcome by his sickness, had 
| lost discernment, and conceived the Lady Lucia 
| to be not herself but the spirit of his dead love 
| come to him from heaven, to which delusion 
her white robes and her death-like pallor might 
| well incline him. And now the wonder and 
| fear left his face, and there came in place of 
| them a great joy and rapture, so that his sunk 
eyes gleamed, his lips quivered, and he beckoned 
with his hand, murmuring, ‘I am ready, I am 
ready, Margherita!’ And while this passed, all 
who were too distant to hear the Duke’s words 
wondered that the signal came not, but sup- 
posed that the Lady Lucia had interceded for 
Count Antonio, and that His Highness was now 
answering her prayer: some hoped that he 
would grant it. And Antonio stood on the 
scaffold between the lord Lorenzo and the 
executioner ; and his eyes were set on Lucia. 

Then the Duke spoke again to the Lady 
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Lucia, saying, ‘I have been lonely—very lonely. 
How pale your face is, my sweet! Come to me. 
I cannot come to you, for I am very sick.’ 
And he held out his hand towards her again. 

But she was now sore bewildered, for she 
could not understand the words which His 
Highness used to her, and she looked round, 
seeking some one who might tell her what they 
meant, but none moved from his place or came 
near to her; and at last she found voice enough 
to say in soft tones, ‘Antonio, my lord, the 
Count Antonio!’ 

‘Ay, I know that you loved him,’ said the 
Duke. ‘But since then he has done great 
crimes, and he must die. Yet speak not of 
him now, but come here to me, Margherita.’ 

Then with wavering tread, she came towards 
him, mounting the first of the steps, and she 
said, ‘I know not what you would, my lord, 
nor why you call me by the name of Mar- 
gherita. I am Lucia, and I come to ask 
Antonio’s life.’ 

‘Lucia, Lucia?’ said he, and his face grew 
doubtful. ‘Nay, but you are my Margherita,’ 
he said. 

‘No, my lord,’ she answered, as with trembling 
uncertain feet she mounted, till she stood but 
one step below where his couch was placed ; 
and then she fell on her knees on the highest 
step and clasped her hands, crying, ‘ Have 
mercy, my lord, have mercy! Think, my dear 
lord, how I love him; for if he dies, I must 
die also, my lord. Ah, my lord, you have 
known love. You loved our sweet Lady Mar- 
gherita—was not her name now on your lips? 
So I love Antonio—so he loves me. Ah, my 
lord, Christ Jesus teaches pity!’ And she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed. 


Then the Duke, his physician and now the 
Master of the Household also supporting him, 
stretched himself over the edge of his couch, 
and, putting out his hand with feverish strength, 
lucked the Lady Lucia’s hands away from her 


face and gazed at her face. And when he had 
gazed a moment, he gave a great cry, ‘Ah, 
God!’ and flung his arms up above his head 
and fell back into the arms of his physician, 
who laid him down on his couch, where he lay 
motionless, his eyes shut and his chin resting 
on his breast. And all looked at the physician, 
but he answered, ‘Nay, he is not hea yet.’ 

‘Why tarries the signal?’ asked Antonio of 
Lorenzo on the scaffold. 

‘It must be that the Lady Lucia beseeches 
him for your life, my lord,’ answered Lorenzo. 
‘Indeed heartily do I wish the Duke would 
hearken to her prayer.’ 

‘He will not turn for her,’ said Antonio. 

But presently the report of what had passed 
spread from those round the Duke to the pike- 
men, and they, loving a marvel as most men do, 
must needs tell it to the people, and a murmur 
of wonder arose, and the report reached the 
Guards at the scaffold, who came and told 
Lorenzo, in the hearing of Antonio, of the 
strange delusion that had come upon the Duke. 

‘He must be sick to death,’ said Lorenzo. 

‘I pray not, said Count Antonio, ‘For 
though he is a stern man, yet he is an able 
and just prince, and this fancy of his is very 
pitiful.’ 


‘Do you spare pity for him?’ asked Lorenzo, 

‘Shall not I pity all who have lost their 
loves ?’? answered Antonio with a smile, and his 
eye rested on the form of the Lady Lucia 
kneeling by the Duke’s couch. 

For hard on half an hour the Duke lay as he | 
had fallen, but at last, his physician having | 
used all his skill to rouse him, he opened his 
eyes; and he clutched his physician’s hand and | 
pointed to Lucia, asking, ‘Who is she?’ 

‘It is the Lady Lucia, my lord,’ answered the 
physician. 

‘And there was none else?’ asked the Duke 
in a low tremulous whisper. | 

‘I saw no other, my lord.’ 

‘But I saw her} said the Duke. ‘I saw her 
even as I saw her last, when she lay on her bed 
and they took the child out of her dead arms.’ 

‘It was the weakness of your malady, my lord, 
that made the vision before your eyes.’ 

‘Alas, was it no more?’ moaned the Duke. 
‘Indeed I am very weak: there is a blur 
before my eyes. I cannot see who this lady is 
that kneels before me. Who is she, and what 
ails her?’ And having said this in fretful weary 
tones, he lay back on his pillow gasping. 

Then the Master of the Household came for- 
ward and said to him, ‘My lord, this is the 
Lady Lucia, and she kneels before your Highness 
praying for the life of Count Antonio, because 
she loves him.’ 

Now the name of Count Antonio, when spoken 
to him, moved the Duke more than all the 
ministrations of his physician; he roused him- 
self once again, crying, ‘Antonio! I had for- 
gotten Antonio. Does he still live?’ 

‘Your Highness has not given the signal for 
his death.’ 

‘Have I not? Then here’ 

He moved his hand, but with a great cry 
the Lady Lucia sprang forward and seized his 
hand before he could raise it, kneeling to him 
and crying, ‘No, no, my lord, no, no, no!’ 
And the Duke had no strength to fling her off, 
but he gasped, ‘Free me from her!’ And the 
Master of the Household, terrified lest in her 
passion she should do violence to His Highness, 
roughly tore her hands from the Duke’s hand, 
and the Duke, released, sat up on his couch, and 
he said, in a strange hard voice that was heard 
of all, even to the scaffold, and yet seemed not 
the voice that they knew as his, ‘Let Anto- 
nio’ But then he stopped ; he choked in his 
throat, and, catching at Ns shirt, tore it loose 
from him. ‘Let Antonio !’ 
‘Let Antonio !’ 
instant ; and his eyes grew dim, the intelligence | 
departing from them ; once again he opened his | 
lips, but nothing came from them save a 
and with a thud he fell back on his pillows, 
and, having rolled once on his side, turned again 
on his back, and lay still. And a great hush 
fell on every man in the square, and they looked 
in one another’s faces, but found no answer. 

For Valentine, Duke and Lord of Firmola, 
was dead of his sickness at the moment when 
he had sought to send Antonio to death. Thus 
marvellously did Heaven in its high purposes 
deal with him. 

‘His Highness is dead, said the physician. 
And the Master of the Household, as his duty 


he cried again. 


And he sat there for an | 
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was, came to the front of the Duke’s couch, 
and, standing there before all the people, broke 
the wand of his office, and let the broken 
fragments fall upon the marble steps; and he 
cried aloud, ‘Hear all of you! It hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul 
of the noble and illustrious Prince, Valentine, 
Duke and Lord of Firmola. May his soul find 
peace !’ 

But there came from the people no answer- 
ing cry of ‘Amen,’ as, according to the custom 
of the Duchy, should have come. For they 
were amazed at the manner of this death ; and 
many crossed themselves in fear, and women 
sobbed. And Lorenzo standing on the scaffold 
by Antonio, was struck with wonder and fear, 
and clutched Antonio’s arm, crying, ‘Can it 
be that the Duke is dead?’ And Antonio 
bowed his head, answering, ‘ May Christ receive 
his soul !’ 

Then the Master of the Household came for- 
ward again and cried, ‘Hear all of you! Ac- 
cording to the high pleasure and appointment 
of Almighty God, the 


smiling. Then they came down from the 
scaffold and passed across the square, a great 
multitude following them. And when _ they 
came to the steps of the Palace, the Duke’s 
body was covered with a rich brocaded cloth 
that some hand had brought from his cabinet; 
and the little Duke stood there with his hand 
in the Master of the Household’s hand; and 
the child was weeping bitterly, for he was very 
frightened ; and over against him stood the 
Lady Lucia, motionless as though she had been 
turned to stone; for the strange thing that had 
come about through her approaching of the 
Duke had bewildered her brain. But when the 
boy saw Antonio he let go the hand he held 
and ran to Antonio and leaped into his arms. 
Then Antonio lifted him and showed him to 
the people, who hailed him for Duke; and 
Antonio set him down and knelt before him 
and kissed his hand. And the child cried, 
‘Now that my father is dead, Antonio, you 
must not go on your journey, but you must 
stay with me. For if I am Duke, I must 


noble and illustrious | learn to use my sword without delay, and no 


Prince, Valentine, Second of that Name, is from, man but you shall teach me.’ 


this hour Duke and Lord of Firmola—whom 
obey, serve, and honour, all of you. May his 
rule be prosperous !’ 

And this time there came a low murmur of 
‘Amen’ from the people. But before more 
could pass, there was a sudden commotion in 
the square before the scaffold. For Bena, see- 
ing what was done, and knowing that the 
Duke was dead, had glanced at the pikemen 
who stood near; and when he saw that they 
looked not at him but towards where the 
Master of the Household stood, he sprang for- 
ward and ran like a deer to the scaffold; and 
he leaped up to the scaffold before any could 
hinder him, and he cried in a mighty loud voice, 
saying, ‘By what warrant do you hold my lord 
a prisoner ?” 

hen the apprentices raised a great cheer, and 
with one accord pressed upon the pikemen, 
who, mazed by all that had passed, gave way 
before them; and the apprentices broke their 
bounds and surged like a billow of the sea up 
to the foot of the scaffold, shouting Antonio’s 
name; and the young lords who held Tom- 
masino came with him and broke through and 
reached the scaffold; for they feared for 
Iorenzo, and yet would not let Tommasino go: 
and Lorenzo was sore at a loss, but he drew 
his sword and cried that he would slay any 
man that touched Antonio, until the right of 
the matter should be known. 

‘Indeed, if you will give me a sword, I will 
slay him myself, said Antonio. ‘For I stand 
here by my own will, and according to the 
romise I gave to the Duke; and if there be 
awful authority to hang me, hang me; but if 
rey dispose of me as the laws of the Duchy 
id? 

‘IT have no authority,’ said Lorenzo, ‘save 
what the Duke gave; and now he is dead.’ 

Then the Count Antonio fastened his shirt 
again about his neck and put on his doublet ; 
and he signed to Bena to stand on one side 
of him, and he bade the young lords loose 
Tommasino. And he said to Lorenzo, ‘Let us 
go together to the Palace.’ And now he was 


‘Shall I not go on my journey, my lord?’ 
asked Antonio. 

‘No, you shall not go,’ said the little Duke. 

Then Antonio turned to the lords who stood 
round and said, ‘Behold, my lords, His High- 
hess pardons me.’ 

But the lords doubted ; and they said to An- 
tonio, ‘Nay, but he does not know what he 
does in pardoning you.’ 

‘He understands as well, I think,’ said An- 
tonio, ‘as his father understood when he sent 
me to death. Indeed, my lords, it is not 
children only who know not what they do.’ 
And at this speech Tommasino smiled and 
Bena laughed gruffly. But the lords, bidding 
Antonio rest where he was till they returned, 
retired with the little Duke into the Palace, 
and sent word hastily to the Archbishop that 
he should join them there and deliberate with 
them as to what it might be best to do. And 
when they were thus gone in, Antonio said, 
‘I may not move; but the Lady Lucia is free 
to move.’ 

Then Tommasino went to the lady and 
spoke to her softly, telling her that Antonio 
desired to speak with her; and she gave Tom- 
masino her hand, and he led her to Antonio, 
who stood within the portico, screened from 
the sight of the people. And there they were 
left alone. 

But meanwhile the whole body of the towns- 
men and the apprentices had gathered before 
the Palace, and their one cry was for Antonio. 
For the fear of the Duke being no longer upon 
them, and the pikemen not knowing whom to 
obey, and being therefore disordered, the people 
became very bold, and they had stormed the 
Palace, had not one come to Antonio and 
implored him to show himself, that the people 
might know that he was safe. Therefore he 
came forward with the Lady Lucia, who was 
now no more bewildered, nor petrified with fear 
or astonishment, but was weeping with her 
eyes and smiling with her lips, and clinging to 
Antonio’s arm. And when the people saw them 
thus, they sent up a great shout, that was 
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heard far beyond the city walls; and the’ ap- 


prenticed lads turned and ran in a body across 


the square and swarmed on to the scaffold. 
And then and there they plucked down the 
gibbet and worked so fiercely that in the 


space of half an hour there was none of it 


left. 


And now the Archbishop with the lords 


came forth from the council chamber, and the 
little Duke with them. And they caused the 
servants to remove the body of the dead Duke, 
and they set his son on a high seat, and put 
a sceptre in his hand. And the Archbisho 
offered up a prayer before the people; and, 


having done this, he turned to Antonio and | 


said, ‘My lord Antonio, most anxiously have His 
Highness and we of his Council considered of 
this matter; and it has seemed to us all—my 
own in truth was the sole reluctant voice, and 
now I also am brought to the same mind—that 
whereas the virtuous purposes of Princes are 
meet to be remembered and made perpetual by 
faithful fulfilment after their death, yet the 
errors of which they, being mortal, are guilty 
should not overlive them nor be suffered to 
endure when they have passed away. And 
though we are not blind to your offences, yet 
we judge that in the beginning the fault was 
not yours. Therefore His Highness decrees 
your pardon for all offences against his civil 
state and power. And I myself, who hold 
authority higher than any earthly might, seeing 
in what this day has witnessed the finger of 
God Himself, do not fight against it, but will 
pray you, as soon as you may fit yourself there- 
unto by prayer and meditation, to come in a 
humble mind and seek again the blessing of 
the Church. For in what you did right and 
in what you outstepped right, God Himself 
must one day judge, and I will seek to judge 
of it no more.’ 

‘My lord,’ said Antonio, ‘I have done much 
wrong. Yet I will own no wrong in the matter 
of the Abbot nor in that of the Sacred 
Bones.’ 

But the lord Archbishop smiled at Antonio, 
and Antonio bent and kissed the ring that was 
on his finger; and the old man laid his hand 
for a moment on Antonio’s head, saying, ‘It 
may be that God works sometimes in ways 
that I may not see.’ 

Thus then it was that the Count Antonio 
was restored to his place and came again to 


|ever for the marriage. Nevertheless it is likely 
that there were others. But whether Bena fui- 
| filled his promise I know not; for, as I have 
said, so little is known concerning him that 
his true name does not survive, and it has 


| 


proved an impossible thing to discover whether 
| any of his descendants yet live in Firmola. If 
vit chance that they do, I trust that they fight 
as well, and serve as loyally, and pray better 
| than he. But Martolo has left those that bear 
his name, and a great-grandson of his is at this 
|very time huntsman to the Monastery of St 
Prisian, where I have seen and talked with 
| him many times. 
| The task which I laid upon myself thus 
| finds its end. For there is no need for me to 
tell of the after-deeds of Count Antonio of 
Monte Velluto, nor how, in the space of a few 
months, he was chosen by all the lords to be 
Ruler and Protector of the State during the 
infancy of the Duke; in which high office he 
did many notable deeds both of war and peace, 
and raised the Duchy to a great height of 
power, and conferred many favours on the 
;townsmen of Firmola, whom he loved and 
| cherished because they had not forsaken him 
nor ceased to love him during all the years 
| that he dwelt an outlaw in the hills. And he 
built again his house on the hill which Duke 
Valentine had burnt, and dwelt there with 
Lucia, and with Tommasino also, until Tomma- 
sino took to wife that same lady for whose 
sake he had lingered and thus fallen into the 
hands of the lord Lorenzo, and went and dwelt 
at Rilano, where those of his house still dwell. 
But when the young Duke came of an age to 
reign, the Count Antonio delivered his charge 
into his hand, yet continued to counsel him, 
and was very high in authority. And neigh- 
bouring princes also sought his aid and his 
counsel, and he was greatly honoured of all 
men. Thus if there were aught in his youth 
that merits censure, it may be held that he 
blotted out the shame of it by his after-life, 
for his latter days were filled with honourable 
service to his Prince and to his country. 

Yet the heart of man is a vain thing; for 
when I, who am known to have learned all that 
can be recovered from the mists of past times 
concerning Count Antonio, am asked—and 
whether it be by men or women, by boys or 
girls, ay, or by toddling infants—to tell them 
a tale of the great Count Antonio, it is not of 


Firmola, and, having been relieved of the sent- | the prudent ruler, nor of the wise counsellor, 
ence of excommunication that had been laid nay, nor even of the leader of the Duke's army, 
upon him, he was wedded in the Cathedral to | that they would hear, but always of Antonio 
the Lady Lucia as soon as the days of mourn- | when he was an outlaw, banned by his Prince 
ing for the Duke had passed. And great was|and by the Church, living by the light of his 
the joy in the city at their wedding; for every | own heart and by the strength of his own hand, 
ma and every man saw in the triumph of secured only by the love and duty of the law- 
Antonio’s love a sign of the favour of Heaven | less men who followed him, and risking his life 


to those who love with a pure and abiding pas- 
sion. So they made great feasts, and were mar- 
vellously merry ; and Bena let not the day go by 
without plighting his troth to a comely damsel, 
saying with a twinkle in his eye that the 
Count Antonio would have need of his sons, 
whose services he had promised to him as they 
rode together across the plain on the morning 
when Antonio had supposed that he was to die. 
Nor would Bena give any other reason whatso- 


every day and every hour for the sake of the 
bright eyes of that lady who waited for him in 
the city. And when I, thinking to check this 
perversity, bid them look rather on his more 
worthy and sober days, they answer with a 
laugh, ‘But why, father, do you not write the 
story of those more worthy and sober days?’ 
Nor will they believe when I say that it is 
but because the deeds of those days are else- 
where recorded. In good truth, I believe that 
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in our hearts we love a lawless man! Here 
then, ye perverse children, are the stories ; they 
are all that you shall have from me. Read 


them; may they teach you to be true comrades, 
faithful lovers of one maid, and, since strife 
must needs come until God’s pleasure bring 
peace to reign on earth, able, when occasion 
ive and take good blows. Ay, never 
have said it. A Churchman is a 


calls, to 

laugh. 

man. 
THE END. 


THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEA 
SHIP-CANAL. 


TxIs summer will be fulfilled a long-cherished 
Teutonic dream—the completion of a navigable 
water-way for sea-going vessels between the 
Baltic and the North Sea, entirely through 
German territory. Yet it is worth noting that 
the great scheme which has been successfully 
carried out by German enterprise was Danish 
in origin, and traverses a country which once 
—and not so long ago—was Danish by right of 
possession. When, however, King Christian VII. 
of Denmark, more than a century ago, began 
the Eider Canal to connect the harbour of Kiel 
with the river Eider, he little thought that he 
was preparing the way for the maritime expan- 
sion of a Power that was destined to sweep 
the Danes out of Sleswig-Holstein. And ever 
since the Germans have taken their place there, 
the desire has been cherished of being altogether 
independent of Denmark in passing from coast 
to coast of the German Empire. Nor was it 
only desire for independent communication that 
moulded the enterprise, for the dangers of the 
voyage—especially in winter-time—from the 
North Sea to the Baltic round the north of 
Denmark are manifold. A glance at the map 
will render intelligible the chafing of German 
navigators against the long round by Skager 
Rack and the Kattegat for sea-traffic between 
Hamburg and Danzig, or even between Bremen 
and Liibeck. And yet asa commercial highway 
the new Canal is not very highly appraised, its 
chief value in Germany being that it will afford 
direct water communication between the two 
great arsenals of the Empire, and will enable 
the Imperial war-ships to control both coasts in 
time of war. When Germany became a great 
naval power, Von Moltke said that it would be 
absolutely necessary for her to secure her 
possible naval operations from the interference 
of an inconvenient neighbour. Later on, the 
necessity was urged of having free and direct 
communication between the great dockyards of 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. It is probable, there- 
fore, that strategical rather than commercial 
considerations have influenced the work, which 
the Emperor William I. inaugurated in 1887 
as ‘for the honour of Germany, and for the 
good, the greatness, and the strength of the 
Empire.’ 

We need not trouble ourselves with motives, 
however, although there is this to be pointed 
out, that had the Canal been designed for com- 
mercial purposes only, the other German States 


might well have declined to contribute, as of 
every hundred vessels that pass between the two 
seas, about ninety belong to Prussia, upon 
whom would, therefore, have been thrown the 
cost of construction. As it is, only one-third 
of the cost is being borne by Prussia, and the 
other two-thirds proportionally by the other 
members of the Empire. 

It was in 1887 that the first Emperor 
William inaugurated the work, which will thus 
have occupied eight years when the second 
Emperor William formally celebrates its com- 
pletion. But previous to 1891, not very much 
progress was made. By the end of October 
1892, some £5,800,000 had been expended on 
it; the estimated cost was £8,000,000 ; and the 
actual cost will be probably not less than 
£10,000,000. Yet the Canal is only some sixty- 
two miles long, and for a considerable part of 
its course traverses low-lying level ground. 
This physical character of the country has 
enabled the engineers to dispense with locks ; 
but it has also added to the cost of construc- 
tion in other ways. Thus, at Griinenthal and 
at Levensau (near Kiel), great high-level bridges 
have had to be constructed at a cost of about 
a quarter of a million each, in order to carry 
the railways over the water-way. 

The Baltic entrance to the Canal is at 
Holtenau, on the west side of the Bay of Kiel, 
and within three miles of the celebrated 
arsenal. In this portion of the route, advantage 
has been taken of the old Eider Canal, which 
King Christian constructed between Holtenau 
and Rendsburg on the Eider. It really con- 
nected the North Sea and the Baltic a hundred 
years ago, but it was hampered by many locks, 
and could not pass vessels drawing more than 
about nine and a half feet of water. 

Some ten miles from Holtenau, the Canal 
reaches a great natural lake called the Flem- 
hude See, and here a great engineering problem 
had to be solved. The level of the lake is 
some twenty feet above that of the Ship-canal, 
and the question to be decided was whether the 
basin should be drained or dammed. To drain 
it would have been to sterilise the surrounding 
country ; and to dam it involved a deviation in 
the course of the river Eider. A huge dam 
has therefore been constructed to cut off the 
lake, and on the outer side of the dam a channel 
has been cut for the river, thus converted 
into a canal. This fresh-water canal runs for 
some distance parallel with the sea-canal, but 
some twenty feet above it; and here again 
critics have found objections. They say that 
this is the weakest part of the whole work, and 
that carefully and skilfully as it has been carried 
out, the Ship-canal will always be liable to the 
danger of the fresh-water canal breaking through 
and sweeping away the dam. If so, the conse- 
ee to the maritime water-way would be 
isastrous. 

Leaving the Flemhude See, the Canal passes 
through some other lakes, which are utilised, 
and about half-way reaches the town of Rends- 
burg, and so on to Griinenthal, which is on the 
watershed between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. Here the digging had to be carried to a 
depth of one hundred and forty feet, and here 
had to be constructed one of the high-level 
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bridges already mentioned, to carry the Hol- 
stein Railway over the canal. From Griinen- 
thal to Brunsbiittel, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
which is the North Sea terminus, the route is 
through a level, though marshy, country. The 
difficulty at this part was not in cutting the 
channel, but in building up the banks, for 
which purpose the sandy soil taken out of the 
deep cutting at Griinenthal had to be brought 
across. Although this part of the work pre- 
sented no engineering difficulty, it was toilsome 
and costly. 

The entire length of the Canal from Holtenau 
to Brunsbiittel is officially stated at 98°65 kilo- 
metres, which is rather under sixty-two miles. 
In breadth, the water-way varies, but the navi- 
gable channel is the same at bottom as that 
of the Suez Canal, say seventy feet. As it is 
intended to allow of the passage of the largest 
and heaviest vessel8 in the German navy, which 
draw over twenty-five feet, a depth of something 
like twenty-eight feet will have to be preserved, 
as such vessels could not attempt the passage 
without a few feet of water between their 
keels and the bed. Whether this depth can be 
maintained without great annual outlay is a 
moot-point which can only be determined by 
experience. 

esides the Griinenthal viaduct, there are 
three railway bridges (two of them swing-bridges), 
and six high-roads are carried over the Canal. 
The great high-level bridge at Levensau has two 
arches of five hundred and fifty feet span each, 
and has two towers at each side. The Canal is 
to be electrically lighted along its whole course. 
There are great incandescent lamps of twenty- 
five candle-power, placed at intervals of eight 
hundred feet along both sides, besides arc lamps 
for the ferries, bridges, and locks. On the lakes 
through which the Canal passes, the course will 
be marked by gas-lighted buoys. For such a 
gigantic system of electric lighting, enormous 
machinery has been erected both at Holtenau 
and Brunsbiittel. 

While the water-way is level throughout, it 
requires locks at each end, for this reason—that 
the rise and fall of the tide at each end is not 
simultaneous, For, during the spring-tides the 
water may rise fifteen feet above and sink ten 
feet below the ordinary levels at Brunsbiittel. 
This alone may make a difference of twenty- 
five feet at the North Sea end; while at the 
Baltic end, where the rise and fall is small, 
the effect of the wind is marked. When it 
blows strong from the east, the water in the 
Bay of Kiel will rise as much as eight feet ; 
and when it blows hard from the west, it will 
fall to the same extent—making at this end a 
range of eighteen, or, allowing for tides, of 
twenty feet. 

To meet this 


difficulty arising from the 
changing sea-levels, locks have had to be built 
at each end, adding, of course, greatly to the 


cost. At Brunsbiittel, on the dreary flat stretch 
of land on the north side of the mouth of the 
Elbe, which serves to depress the spirits of the 
sea-worn tourist on his way to Hamburg, the 
entrance locks have had to be founded on 
immense masses of concrete deposited on the 
muddy bottom. Here two great harbours have 
been constructed, the one within the other, for 


the shelter of vessels intending to make the 
assage of the Canal. The inner harbour is to 

e reserved for German naval purposes, and is 
1700 feet long by 570 feet broad. The outer 
one is for the use of the mercantile marine, and 
is 2300 feet long, and 330 feet broad. Between 
these harbours and the Canal entrance is 
erected a tower 150 feet high, which will regu- 
larly exhibit the water-level in the Elbe, in 
the Canal, and in the first lock. The harbours 
are protected by two piers, on the end of each 
of which is a lighthouse. To enter the Canal 
from the Elbe the vessel first enters a lock five 
hundred feet long by some eighty-five feet wide, 
which shuts off the sea, and then through another 
lock of the same dimensions, which raises or 
lowers to the level of the water-way. Arrived 
at the Holtenau end, a double lock of the same 
size deposits the vessel in the waters of the 
Baltic in the Bay of Kiel. These immense 
locks are fitted with the most improved ma- 
chinery ; and at the Kiel end the quay and har- 
bour accommodation is being provided on the 
most thorough and business-like scale. 

The locks are not so much what we usually 
mean by canal locks, as regulators of the water- 
level and adjusters to the winds and tides 
It is intended, we believe, that the Brunsbiittel 
lock shall be kept open for three or four 
hours at a time during ebb-tide, and that the 
Holtenau lock will only be closed during spring- 
tides, or when the wind is blowing strong from 
certain quarters. If these intentions can be 
carried out, there will be uninterrupted navi- 
gation for a portion of each day in ordinary 
weather. 

The passage from Brunsbiittel to Holtenau, 
it is calculated, will occupy a steamer fifteen 
hours, and passing-places for very large vessels 
are provided at intervals, and in the lakes, so 
that two streams of traffic may flow in opposite 
directions simultaneously. Should the predic- 
tions above referred to about the greater resist- 
ance of the water to large vessels in so confined 
a channel be verified, the passage will occupy 
an entire day at least. But assuming fifteen 
hours to be the possible time of transit from 
Brunsbiittel to Holtenau, that contrasts with 
two whole days at present required to make 
the voyage from the mouth of the Elbe round 
the Danish Peninsula to Kiel. 

As the saving of time in the passage between 
the two seas is one of the greatest advantages 
claimed for the new water-way, it is worth 
while to consider that for a moment. A little 
study of the map will show that as far as 
British ports are concerned the advantages cannot 
be the same. Thus, while vessels proceeding 
from the English Channel to the Baltic may 
find the Canal a convenience, it does not follow 
that vessels proceeding from the north-east 
ports of England and from Scotland will find 
any. Roughly speaking, the ports of the whole 
British coast from the Wear northwards will 
derive no benefit from the Canal, because the 
route from them into the Baltic will be practi- 
cally as short vid Cape Skagen, and without the 
risk of detention always incidental to inland 
water-ways. 

Of course the Danes do not regard with favour 
a project designed to reduce the sea-traffic past 
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their doors, and as acounter-agent to the attrac- | to pace to and fro before the fire, his restless 
tions of the Canal, Copenhagen has been made a | shadow following him on the opposite wall like 
free port, and other facilities are being provided | his own haunting thoughts. He had done his 
for shipping by the old sea-route. The Danes | utmost to raise six thousand pounds in order to 
protest that it is rarely indeed that the Sound | place the little bank on a safe footing once 
and the Great Belt are closed simultaneously | more; but all his endeavours had failed. The 
by ice, whereas the difficulties of Elbe naviga- | urgent need of this amount, in round figures, 
tion are annual, The Sound was stopped by | had become only too apparent; without it, no 
ice in the winter of 1892-93; but Ki | choice would be left ; the bank doors must be 
closed for a much longer period. | closed before another week had run out! And 
This is one side of the question ; but on the 'then? Well, and then his black mare would 
other side, besides the saving in time by the | have to be sold; and the little house where he 
use of the Canal—which will, it is claimed, | had lived all his life—Briar Cottage—the home 
reduce certain voyages now occupying from two | to which he had dreamt of taking Zilpah 
to four days to from fifteen to thirty hours— | Garfoot as his wife some day, would be dis- 
there is the question of safety, and therefore of | posed of to the highest bidder. These were 
saving in insurance. The Danish coast is well | petty details; but these are the small troubles 
lighted, but yet is responsible for a large|of life that drive some men to desperation. 
amount of annual wreckage. Between 1858 and | Harborn felt that he had not the moral courage 
1891, it is recorded that no fewer than eight | to face them on the morrow—for he resolved 
thousand vessels were lost on these coasts—an | that he would not remain in Boston another 
average of about two hundred and fifty a year. | day—he would take his passage to the United 
During the last five years, according to German | States. His bankruptcy would be a nine days’ 
statistics, ninety-two German vessels were lost | wonder in the old town—his creditors would 
in Danish waters, with upwards of seven hun-| wind up the affairs of the house, bringing 
dred lives, It is estimated that some forty-five | serious distress upon several worthy old cus- 
thousand vessels annually double Cape Skagen, | tomers, and then Harborn’s Bank would be 
of a total of about sixteen million tons, and | blotted out—forgotten—a thing of the past. 
the Germans expect to attract about one-half| It was evident Zilpah was not coming. Had 
of that traffic to their new Ship-canal. If they | she not told him to expect her before four 
do so, a moderate impost for dues should yield | o’clock? Still he was in no haste to leave the 
a fair return on the capital invested, after | bank. This was the last day he would pass in 
paying working expenses. the old room. It was here that he had cherished 
But in Germany the undertaking is regarded | dreams of fortune—for every confidence had 
less as a financial investment than as a national been placed in him by his father’s clients as a 
enterprise. By means of the Canal, the coal- | trustworthy son and successor. He had never 
owners of Rhenish-Westphalia hope to secure | indulged in foolish expectations of becoming a 


iel was 


the Baltic markets at present supplied from 
England and Scotland; and other commercial 
advantages are expected for other industries of 
the Empire. The strategic importance of the 
Canal, however, is that which gives it its 
highest value in German eyes; and from one 
point of view, the new water-way may be 
regarded as a peaceful device for sweeping 
Denmark out of the path of Germany as a 
naval power. 


THE MYSTERY OF PILGRIM GRAY, 
CHAPTER III.—A PERILOUS SILENCE. 


Rosert HarBorn, meanwhile, sat in his room 
with the red blind, wondering at Zilpah’s delay. 
It was a little private office above the counting- | 
house, an office which had been occupied by | 
Harborn’s father before him. Harborn’s desk | 
stood in a corner between the window and the | 
fireplace, and the young banker worked there 
under a shaded lamp. His very look, pale and 
haggard, would have scared any one of his 
clients, could they have glanced in upon him. 
He was leaning his head upon one hand while 
he scratched away with the other on a large 
sheet of foolscap paper. But the more deeply 
he went into calculations, the more clearly did 
he realise that ruin, possibly disgrace, stared 
him in the face. 

He threw down his pen at last, and began 


millionaire ; his desire was that he might win 
the position of a prosperous local man. He had 
never regarded himself, in truth, as belonging 
to a class above Zilpah Garfoot’s. Her father 
and his own had always met on equal terms. 
He had always thought of her, and loved her, 
as one belonging to his own station in life. 

He began to put his papers in order. There 
would be no chance of doing'’so to-morrow. He 
determined to stay till midnight, if need be; 
for it should never be said of him that a single 
voucher had been missing or even out of place. 
It was hateful work. He felt that there was a 
keen sting of irony in this unromantic ending 
to all his castle-building in the clouds. 

Half-past four. Still there was no sign of 
Zilpah. The young fellow was eager to see her 
once more. He had no belief that she could 
aid him. Her mysterious suggestions that help 
might be forthcoming had impressed him slightly, 
though he was intensely perplexed by her un- 
wonted attitude toward him when he had made 
a clean breast of all his troubles. Could it be 
that Zilpah had formed some desperate scheme, 
he thought, by which she perceived a forlorn 
chance of lifting him out of his difficulties ? 

He was still busy over his papers—the clock 
in the tower of St Botolph’s had just struck 
five—when a ring at the hall door caught his 
ear. The clerks were gone—had left the count- 
ing-house an hour ago—and there was no porter 
or housekeeper on the premises. Harborn hast- 
ened to answer the summons. 

‘Why, Zilpah!’ he cried—for it was Zilpah 
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Garfoot who stood at the door—‘I had quite 
given up the hope’—— 

‘Had you! am sorry I’m so late, she 
interposed ; ‘but ’—— 

‘Come in,’ said Harborn, closing the bank 
door and leading the way up-stairs. ‘I can’t 
tell you how glad I am to see you, Zilpah, 
whether you’ve brought good tidings or bad.’ 

Zilpah followed in silence. He had only 
caught a glimpse of her face by the light of 
the street lamp while letting her in, but it had 
impressed him as being painfully troubled. The 
faint hope of rescue—if it could be called hope 
at all—which the girl’s words had awakened 
on the previous night were swiftly dissipated. 
She had failed in her brave effort to aid him; 
she had come to tell him so! 

But Harborn assumed as cheery a manner as 


he could muster while ushering Zilpah into his | 


room. It was sad to think that she should 
enter it for the first time, and make it seem 

_almost sacred to him, on the very last night 
_ he was destined to seat himself at the old 
esk, 

‘You see, said he, with a forced laugh, as he 
pointed to a heap of papers on a side table, 
‘I’m busy putting my affairs in order. To- 
morrow, Zilpah—to-morrow, I shall give the 
lawyers instructions to announce the much.-to- 
be-regretted suspension of Harborn’s Bank. And 
then—and then ’—— 

‘Excuse me for interrupting,’ said Zilpah, 
sinking wearily into the seat he offered her 
beside the fire, ‘but does your bank close at four 
o'clock ? 

Harborn looked at her with surprise; the 
cold tone in which she spoke was so unlike 
Zilpah Garfoot. 

‘Ten to four are the official hours, said he, 
almost unconsciously adopting her formal man- 
ner. ‘May I ask your reason for inquiring ?’ 

‘Suppose, Mr Harborn’—she scarcely seemed 
to heed his question—‘ suppose one had money 
one wanted to pay into your bank to-night, 
would it be too late? 


Harborn stared at her in blank amazement. 
She wore the long cloak which she had thrown 
over her shoulders when leaving home that 
afternoon, and the hood had fallen back, and 
her beautiful hair was in great disorder. Zilpah 
noticed his look, and drew up the hood so that 
only a few stray tresses peeped out about her 
forehead. 

‘Since you insist, said Harborn, leaning back 
resignedly in his chair, ‘I will treat you as 
I would an ordinary customer.—Miss Garfoot, 
what can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you?’ 

Zilpah drew a sigh of relief as she took 
from the bosom of her dress an oblong envelope. 
‘I have a draft here—I don’t understand these 
business matters—a draft on some bankers in 
San Francisco, as far as I can make out, for 
seven thousand eight hundred pounds. Will 
you oblige me by taking charge of it?’ She 
held it towards Harborn as she spoke. His 
hand trembled as he took it from her; and 
after scrutinising it with the eye of an expert, 
looked perplexedly into Zilpah’s face. He was 
about to speak, when she interposed with the 
question: ‘Does it seem to be all right ?—or 
does it appear a mere valueless bit of paper, 
that you stare so?’ 

‘It’s genuine enough, Yes, quite in order,’ 
said Harborn. ‘Do you wish this amount 
placed at your credit?’ 

‘My credit? I don’t understand.’ 

‘It is your wish, I mean, said Harborn, ‘to 
open a deposit account with our house for 
oa thousand eight hundred pounds ; isn’t it 
so , 

‘Yes.’ 

‘This bank draft needs your endorsement, 
said Harborn, turning it about between his 
fingers. 

‘Endorsement? What might that be, sir?’ 

‘Your signature, Harborn explained ; and he 
rose to make room for her at his desk, and 
then handed her a pen. 

When this further act of formality had been 


‘Yes; too late in the ordinary way,’ said the | carried out, and Zilpah had filled up a_printed 


young banker, seating himself at his desk and | bank form headed ‘Deposit Account,’ 


looking at Zilpah with increasing surprise. ‘It 
is not our custom to receive or pay any moneys 
after four o’clock—on Saturdays an hour earlier. 
But why do you ask? 

‘I want to open an account at your bank 
to-night, if possible—to-night, if you will break 
the rules to oblige an old friend.’ 

‘An old friend?’ Harborn could no longer 
bear this freezing formality. ‘What can you 
mean? I—I don’t understand you! You «lon’t 
seem | the same person to-night. Dear Zil- 

ah !’—— 

‘No, no! Let us settle this affair—Don’t 
come near me!’ she cried, as Harborn rose. 
‘Treat me as you would a stranger—a bank 
customer. I am nothing more.’ 

‘Nothing more ?’ 

‘No. And if) said she—‘if you refuse me— 


‘What then ?’ 

‘I must call at ten to-morrow,’ said Zilpah, 
in a firmer voice, ‘and get the business settled 
down-stairs, Mr Harborn, by one of your 
clerks.’ 


if’ 


arborn 
opened a safe which stood in the wall behind 
Zilpah’s chair, and having placed the draft in 
a small side-drawer, relocked the safe and said: 
‘By the way, would you have the goodness, 
Miss Garfoot, to state on this slip of paper one 
small detail more? I am sorry to trouble you. 
For what period is the money to remain on 


oh 
ilpah wrote across the paper, ‘Five years.’ 

He uttered an exclamation, and was about 
to speak, but once more Zilpah’s look and 
attitude checked him. She moved towards the 
door. 

‘You’re not going?’ said he, aghast. 

‘Why not? Yes; I am going home. The 
matter is settled, I think; isn’t it ?—Good- 
night.’ 

But Harborn could not endure this comedy— 
or tragedy as he felt it to be. ‘Stay! You 
shall not leave me like this! You have saved 
my name—the honour of Harborn’s Bank. 
Only an hour ago,’ said he, ‘I saw no escape 
out of the ruin that threatened; and, like a 
coward, I was bent on flight. I should never 
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have prospered: I know that—never have seen 
you again! But it is only now—now that you, 
Zilpah, have come to my rescue and removed 
this crisis from my life, that I can clearly com- 
rehend how you must despise me.’ 

‘Despise you?’ Her voice was low, and a 
softer look had come into her eyes. 

‘Yes! I have myself to thank for your un- 
bending attitude,’ said Harborn, in a contrite 
tone. ‘It is well deserved. But if you only 
knew how deeply I love you, Zilpah, I think 
you would show some mercy. I even think 
you would make some allowance for me if you 
knew to what a desperate strait the affairs of 
the bank were driving me.’ 

‘I make every allowance, Zilpah_ replied. 
‘You—you don’t understand. I—— Pray, let 
me go!’ 

‘One word, Zilpah. What does this mean ?’ 
Harborn urged. ‘You have still some confi- 
dence You must have! You never would 
have lodged this large sum with me to-night, 
knowing what you know, unless you trusted 
in my honour. 
your love?’ 

‘Let me go!’ 

‘One look then—one word! You cannot 
doubt,’ pleaded Harborn, ‘since you have placed 
the means in my power, that I shall succeed 
now. My reputation is at stake; and I love 
you. Will you promise to be my wife some 
day ?” 

‘It can never be !—Don’t question me,’ cried 
Zilpah, looking wildly about for a way of 
escape. ‘I tell you it can never be.’ 

Their eyes met. A gleam of angry light 
came into Harborn’s look. ‘I’ll question you 
no more!’ He walked towards the safe and 
again unlocked it. 

‘What are you doing?’ Zilpah asked in alarm. 

‘This bank draft for seven thousand eight 
hundred pounds, said Harborn in a_ hoarse 
voice, ‘has been remitted to you, Miss Garfoot, 
by Pilgrim Gray! He is on his way home to 
make you his wife—is already here—and— 

d? 


‘Read that!’ she interposed ; and she handed 
him the letter which she had found in the 
oaken chest, sealed with a black seal and con- 
taining the bank draft. 

Harborn took it and glanced at the contents, 
‘He is dead!’ cried he. 

She bent her eyes and gave no response. 
He stepped impulsively towards her. ‘Zilpah ! 
what is there now to keep us apart?’ 

She shrank back, avoiding his hand. ‘Don’t 
question me,’ said she—‘don’t touch me! Let 
me go.’ 

There was no detaining her a moment more. 
Harborn let her go, standing at the bank door, 
utterly mystified while watching her dark 
figure as she fled across the market-place and 
disappeared. Then he went slowly back to the 
room up-stairs, and sat down at his desk, try- 
ing to puzzle out what all this could mean. 
Surely she loved him. And yet her strange 
words and actions had filled his mind with a 
sense of tormenting doubt. Still there seemed 
to him something more than mere friendship 
in her generous impulse; for by placing this 
bank draft in his hands, with a full knowledge 


May I not still hope to win | 


of his insolvent condition, she had given every 
proof that she was willing to risk the loss of 
a fortune in order to save the house, 

He went out and walked over to the Cross 
Keys hostelry, where the black mare was 
stalled ; and presently he was cantering home- 
ward along the dark highway. And yet, in 
spite of the fact that an almost overpowering 
load of anxiety had been lifted off his mind, 
another and even weightier care seemed to have 
fallen upon him. It seemed to Harborn, in a 
vague sort of way, that while accepting financial 
aid from Zilpah Garfoot, he was giving up 
something that he valued a hundred times 
more. Suddenly he drew in rein. It was not 
yet too late to go to her and give back this 
seven thousand eight hundred pounds. But as 
he was on the point of turning his horse’s 
head, a strange disinclination, that almost 
amounted to dread, came over him. It was as 
though some voice had whispered in his ear, 
‘urging him to pursue his homeward way. A 
deep gloom, like the shadow of a huge warning 
hand, seemed to have been lifted between him 
and the old town. What could it mean? His 
own foreboding thoughts perhaps, he reflected, 
as he rode forward at a quickened pace. 

Zilpah Garfoot reached home, meantime, 
| breathless with running. She raised the latch 
of the forge door and went in noiselessly. The 
| door leading into the kitchen stood ajar, and 
she caught a glimpse of her father seated in 
| his chair beside the hearth. There was no 
|light in the room except the glow from the 
fire, but it showed him lost in pleasing thoughts ; 
for he smiled benignly to himself, and poised 
his head at a listening angle. His violin lay 
upon a chair at his side. 

‘Why, Zilpah, said he, looking up, ‘where 
have you been? I had thought to have had 
you, my dear, in St Botolph’s this a’ternoon to 
hear me play.’ 

But of a sudden there was a change in the 
blacksmith’s face. The change was so marked 
that Zilpah could scarcely suppress a cry. It 
filled her with dread ; for her father half rose, 
and then sank back, clutching the arms of his 
chair convulsively. 

‘Father! are you ill? 

‘Ill? No. Don’t you know what’s wrong? 
Help me with my coat!’ and the blacksmith 
struggled to his feet, and stepping to the 
window, looked out. ‘Why, there ain’t no 
worser crime.—What’s come to me that I 
should sit a-cogitating here at this time o’ night? 
The hand-lamp, my dear—quick !’ 

‘The lamp?’ said Zilpah, with a bewildered 
look. 

Garfoot glanced round at her over his 
shoulder as she held up his coat. ‘Why, 
what’s come to you? It’s time I looked to 
the minster light; ain’t it? It’s death to let 
’em steer into Boston Deeps without it a dark 
night like this !’ 

‘Father!’ and Zilpah recoiled from him with 
horror in her face—‘is it possible you’ve for- 
gotten to light the lantern in St Botolph’s 
Tower?’ 

‘Ay!’ and Michael Garfoot hung his head 
dejectedly—‘for the first time for five-and- 
twenty year.’ 
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Zilpah hastened to light the hand-lamp, while 
her father walked to and fro impatiently, button- 
ing his coat about him with trembling hands. 

‘Where ha’ you been these hours?’ he sud- 
denly asked, turning upon the girl with a 
touch of anger in his tone such as she had 
never experienced from him before. 

‘To look for that letter,’ said she—‘ that letter 
from Pilgrim Gray.’ She handed him the mat 

‘You—you up there in the tower, Zilpah, 
and never had the thought to come for me ?— 
Ah, well! It’s a warning. It won’t happen 
again.—You found Pilgrim’s letter?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘In the oak box ; did you?’ 

‘Yes; it was there.’ She took out the letter 
and held it towards him. 

‘Ay, that’s the one!’ said the blacksmith, 
recognising the long envelope and black seal.— 
‘But how about the money? That was an idle 
yarn of John Grimshaw’s, I’ll be bound !’ 

‘No, father; it was no idle yarn.’ 

‘No! wasn’t it? Well, I never!—But I 
dus’n’t stop to talk now, said he, moving to- 
wards the door. ‘I’d a deal rather the money 
had been lost than this should ha’ happened. 
Upon my word, I would! And on such a 
night—such a dark night too.’ 

Zilpah had opened the door. He took the 
letter, thrust it into his pocket, and hurried 
out. 

Michael Garfoot had not gone far—had not 
yet reached the bridge below the floodgates 
over the Witham—when he heard a step be- 
hind him. He looked back, and lifting the 
lamp above his head, Zilpah stepped breathless 
within the circle of light. ‘What’s ado?’ 

‘Let me come with you, father; may I? 

‘May you? What a question !’ 

‘It’s lonely at home,’ said the girl, ‘and I 
thought you were angry with me. I can’t bear 
to think that! You’re not angry, are you?’ 

‘No. Why should I be? The fault’s my 
own,’ 

She slipped her arm into his, and they hast- 
ened on their way. As 


interpret his daughter’s moods as she was to 
interpret his, surmised that there was something 
she wished to communicate that was troubling 


her—something that must be weighing heavily | 


on her mind; for a confession of loneliness 
at home was so unlike Zilpah. But Michael 
Garfoot made no effort to win his daughter's 
confidence. He knew from experience that any 
sign from him would tend to discourage rather 
than incite her to speak. 

When they had almost reached the last curve 
up the minster stairs, Zilpah leading swiftly 
with the lantern, her father cried : ‘Stop a bit! 
I’m a trifle short-winded to-night. s’pose 
I’m a-getting old.’ He sat down upon a step 
to recover breath, and took from his pocket the 
letter from Pilgrim Gray. 

‘Don’t read that now!’ cried Zilpah, screen- 
ing the light with her cloak. 

‘Not now! Why not? 

‘Wait till we’re at home,’ said she. 
read it to you then. And then’ 

‘What then ? 

‘When we are seated over the kitchen fire,’ 


‘I will 


they went along, | 
the blacksmith, who was almost as quick to | 


said Zilpah, ‘as we were a while ago—I—Il] 
tell you everything.’ 


| Pilgrim, is it?’ 
| ‘Yes. I’ll tell you what’s happened,’ said 


for that letter. es, father, you shall know all.’ 


more, and took the lamp out of Zilpah’s hand. 
| ‘About Pilgrim, is it?’ he reiterated. ‘Well! 
| Wait two seconds, I’ll soon set the lantern 
_a-going ; and then we’ll get home.’ 

| Zilpah waited in the darkness, seating herself 


father mounted the stairs into St Botolph’s 
| lantern. In another minute the beams from 


this minster lighthouse of the Fens flashed out | 
| alike upon land and sea. The blacksmith, half- | 


blinded by the strong glare, averted his eyes 
as he turned to descend the tall ladder. He 


had scarcely descended a dozen steps, when he | 


saw Zilpah come from under the archway some 
feet below him, into the blaze of light, run 
quickly along the terrace, and sink beside some- 
thing that seemed to Michael Garfoot like the 
| prostrate figure of a man. A moment after- 
| wards and he saw his daughter spring to her 
feet and turn an eager upward look at him 
while shading her eyes with her hand. ‘Father !’ 
| she cried, in a frightened voice. 

| ‘Ay, ay, my dear. I’m a-coming.’ 

| ‘Father! it’s Pilgrim Gray !’ 


| 

| NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Tue Norfolk Island pine has found its way to 
most countries of the world; but to those who 
admire its magnificent stateliness does it occur 
to ask, Where is Norfolk Island, and of what 
| character are its people? That facts may be as 
interesting as fiction, the following brief sketch 
will testify. 

It may be stated that, geographically, Norfolk 
| Island lies down in the Southern seas, distant 
some four hundred miles from New Zealand, 
and about nine hundred miles from Australia. 
It is five miles long, three across, and possesses 
an area of over seventeen square miles. It is 
bounded by precipitous cliffs, against which 
endless breakers roll. The soil is rich and un- 
dulating, and bears plants of many varieties, 
and groups of the magnificent pines known all 
, over the world. 
| Captain Cook discovered the island one hun- 
/ dred and twenty years ago; and a week after 
| the occupation of the settlement of Botany Bay 
/in 1788, a contingent of the convicts landed 

there was despatched thither. This contingent 
-made a very small party, the total being nine 
male and six female convicts, together with 
nine officers. These first settlers addressed 
themselves at once to the soil, and with results 
| which answered the highest expectations. At 
several critical junctures afterwards, the main 
| settlement at Botany Bay was saved from star- 
vation by the arrival of supplies of wheat, 
| potatoes, and other produce from the little 
jisland. From time to time fresh batches of 
convicts were sent out from Australia, until, 
| in 1793, the population numbered 1008, In 


tp 


The blacksmith looked up inquiringly : ‘ About | 


she—‘ what’s —— since I came here to look | 


Garfoot put the letter into his pocket once | 


on a step near the open archway, while her | 
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that year the produce amounted to two thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, fifty tons of potatoes, 
and considerable~ quantities of other crops. In 
1803 an Order from the Home Office directed 
the settlement to be broken up. Most of the 
residents were emancipists, or persons who had 
fulfilled their term of punishment, and it was 
officially considered that they would make good 
settlers on the mainland of Australia or in 
Tasmania. They were offered land in either of 
these places equal to that which they owned 
on the island; but so reluctant were they to 
leave the scenes of happy years, that pressure 
had to be applied; and it was not till 1806 
that the island was vacated. 

For twenty years the island now ran to 
waste. Looking back from to-day, one sees 
how egregious was the blunder which drove 
the emancipists from what they had made a 
home. Many of them did well in Tasmania 
and Australia afterwards; but many returned 
to evil ways, and that which was a garden in 
the wild seas became once more a place of deso- 
lation and decay. In 1826 the island was made 
a settlement for prisoners condemned to penal 
servitude in New South Wales. Prisoners con- 
demned in Great Britain were sent to New 
South Wales; and to satisfy an official regula- 
tion of the time, those condemned in New 
South Wales were thus sent to Norfolk Island. 
The eighteen succeeding years make a terrible 
chapter of crime and its expiation. The island 
became the terror of civilisation. Death was 

referable to living there. Dr Ullathorne, 
oman Catholic vicar of New South Wales, 
and afterwards Bishop of Birmingham, England, 
went to the island in 1834 in the course of 
duty. A mutiny had broken out, in which 
nine of the insurgents were killed, and twenty- 
nine were condemned to die. Of the twenty- 
nine, eleven were executed. ‘The twenty-nine 
men, Dr Ullathorne writes, ‘were confined in 
three cells. I read the names of the eleven 
who were to die. Each thanked God. The 
cruelties practised here made demons of men. 
Men drew lots to see who would kill the other’ 
Judge Burton attended to one hundred and 
thirty capital cases at one assizes in the same 
year. The little island which had had eighteen 
years of such peace and happiness that men 
longed to make it their lasting home, and from 
which they were only removed by absolute 
official pressure, became in these later eighteen 
years a plague-spot of human degradation, 
where the wildest and blackest passions brooded. 
And in the first period, as in the second, the 
material officialism operated upon was of con- 
vict pattern, leaving it to be seen how important 
a part system plays in the punishment and 
management of criminals. 

In 1844 the island was declared to be no 
longer a dependency of New South Wales, and 
was by letters-patent annexed to Tasmania ; but 
nine years afterwards, on the cessation of trans- 
portation to Tasmania, the straggle of inhabit- 
ants was withdrawn, and once more the home of 
the great pines was given up to desolation. On 
this occasion, however, it was quickly revisited. 
About the time the small band of convicts was 
sent from Botany Bay to Norfolk Island to 
experiment for a habitation, the Bounty, an 


armed ship under the command of Captain 
William Bligh, quitted Otaheite with a cargo of 
bread-fruit trees, and, a mutiny occurring on 
board, fell into the hands of the daring out- 
laws. The captain and eighteen men were put 
into an open boat and sent adrift. The Bounty 
was afterwards burned, and several of the 
mutineers were arrested and executed ; but nine 
who had escaped settled on Pitcairn Island, 
where, twenty years after, their descendants were 
discovered, now grown to a population of one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight—ninety-six males and one 
hundred and two females. On Tasmania with- 
drawing her subjects from Norfolk Island, arrange- 
ments were begun for transferring the offspring 
of the mutineers from Pitcairn Island thither ; 
and in three years the transfer was completed, 
the dependency under these new conditions 
being again placed under the Governor of New 
South Wales, with instructions that the people 
were to be allowed to develop after their own 
ideals. Governor Denison displayed special inte- 
rest in the starting of them on sound lines, 
while fulfilling to the letter his instructions 
from England; and soon the little community 
was furnished with a Constitution, which to 


the average mind of forty years ago must have 


seemed dangerously experimental. The franchise 
was given to all persons of twenty-one years of 
age and with ability to read and write. Edu- 
cation was made compulsory under a fine of 
sixpence day, the accumulated fines going 
towards the remuneration of the schoolmaster, 
who was guaranteed a minimum of a ten shil- 
lings poll-tax per child per annum. It was 
forbidden to manufacture intoxicating drinks 
except for medicinal purposes; and if it were 
attempted to introduce them by sea, they were 
to be seized and poured into the harbour. 

Seemingly, these measures of political and 
social government suited well the circumstances 
of the island and the temperament of the people, 
for, with slight changes, progress has been the rule. 
The population is now seven hundred and fifty. 
Originally, married and single were given a 
certain number of acres ; but now the unmarried 
receive only twelve and a half acres, while the 
married obtain twenty-five ; and with both, con- 
ditions are laid down demanding, under pain 
of forfeiture, annual improvements up to certain 
values. In addition to the population proper, 
there reside on the island a couple of hundred 
natives from adjacent parts connected with the 
Melanesian Mission, but the affairs of the island 
are conducted without any regard to these. 
The chief magistrate is provided with two coun- 
sellors to advise him; and there is a jury of 
seven elders, over twenty-five years of age, to 
deliberate and pronounce upon the guilt or 
innocence of accused persons. Last year, Judge 
Docker, of New South Wales, was commissioned 
to go to the island to hear two cases of excep- 
tional gravity. The judge found on that occa- 
sion that the permanent force of the island 
consisted of one policeman, and that no jail 
existed. Having to sentence a girl to a term of 
nine months’ imprisonment, he was accordingly 
obliged to order her to serve the sentence in a 
private household, where it was agreed she 
would be kept constantly employed and locked 
up securely every night. 
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Such is this remarkable little island in the 
southern hemisphere. There are no destitute 
there ; none is out of work or hungry. Every 
acre of their little domain is put to use. Cere- 
als and fruits of all sorts flourish luxuriantly. 
The excitements of the outside world rarely 
intrude. The islanders occasionally complain of 
this last matter; and to meet their desires, the 
Imperial authorities lately arranged that a boat 
shall call at least four times a year. Perhaps 
this will make their simple lives more enjoyable. 
It is at all events to be hoped that it will not 
make them less so. 


A TALE OF ACCRA. 


Accr& is the capital of the Gold Coast, a 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions that has 
no great reputation as a sanatorium. Fate once 
ordained that my lot should be cast for a while 
in this West African town, and an agreeable 
lot it was in many ways, notwithstanding the 
insalubrity of the climate. My billet necessi- 
tated my living in a castle, which was not the 
least novel experience among a variety of new 
ones. When I say a castle, it is not to be 
understood by this that I mean a frowning 
edifice with ‘cloud-capped towers,’ and Gothic 
or Norman windows, as the case may be, after 
the manner of the solid piles of medieval days. 
On the contrary, there is to be pictured to the 
mind’s eye a light and airy structure, neatly 
perched on a promontory on the seaboard, and 


in its design admirably adapted to the exigencies’ 


of equatorial life. Cool breezes played about its 
verandas, from which could be surveyed waving 
palms, a cloudless sky, and a blue sea. 

My quarters were situated on the western 


battery, and commanded a view of the exten- | 


sive courtyard below. Now this courtyard had 
one remarkable feature about it, which was that 
quite a spacious portion of it was devoted to 
horticultural purposes. There were tubs and pots 
galore; and several ornamental beds had been 
laid out. To crown all, a magnificent flamboy- 
ant periodically donned its scarlet mantle. The 
whole was surrounded by a hibiscus hedge. It 
was in and about this attractive spot, which lay 
adjacent to my quarters, that the little drama 
was enacted which is the subject of this narrative. 

On the staff of black servants at the castle 
were two Kroo Boys, whose substantive duty it 
was, at six o'clock every morning, punctually, 
to turn into the garden that has been referred 
to, water the plants—when they required it— 
collect and remove fallen leaves, and otherwise 
put the place in apple-pie order. A Kroo Boy, 
it should be stated, is a native of the Kroo 
Coast, the ultimate expression of the term 
having no reference whatever, as might be 
expected, to juvenility. He may be fifteen or 
fifty. The two Boys with whom we are con- 
cerned, Kaki and Sattoo, were probably each 
about twenty. 

Kaki was a tall, raw-boned youth of solemn, 
almost lugubrious aspect. He rarely, if ever, 
smiled, and was slow and deliberate in all his 
movements. No one would ever have accused 
him of being capable of a bright idea; but 
yet on occasions, when least expected, he proved 


himself to be exceedingly wide awake. 
whole he was a bit of an enigma. 
Sattoo was as nearly as possible the reverse 
of all this. He was a smart, well set-up, good- 
looking darkie. His shiny countenance invari- 
ably wore a pleased expression, and when that 
bright smile of his expanded into a broad grin, 
which it did a hundred times a day, he dis. 
played two rows of pearls which were at once 
the admiration and the envy of the beholder, 
As a combination, Kaki and Sattoo were 
distinctly a puzzle. It was impossible to say 
whether they were friends or foes. They 
carried out to the letter the routine regulations 
which decreed that they should be associates in 
toil, whether the sphere of operations was the 
garden, or whether wood was to be hewn or 
water to be drawn; and to all appearances 


On the 


they worked amicably enough together; but | 


for all that they never seemed to lighten their 
task, whatsoever it was, by the exchange of a 
remark of any kind. Day after day it was the 
same: Kaki was eternally glum; and Sattoo, 
so far as one could judge, the embodiment of 
good-humour. 

Matters had been progressing in this fashion 
ever since my wink at the castle, when early 
one morning, as I was taking it easily in my 
veranda, in pyjamas, obscured from the view 
of the outside world by the stephanotis that 
clambered over the trellis-work, I was surprised 
to hear not only a discussion, but a heated one, 
taking place between our usually silent young 
friends. Several words were pitched in a sut- 
ficiently high key to be heard where I was, 
but as they were in the Kroo vernacular, the 
mysteries of which I had not yet explored, 
they conveyed nothing to me. But 1 fully 
expected, when I looked out into the garden 
to acquaint myself with what was happening, 
to see Kaki assault his helpmate with the 
watering-pot that he held in his hand, and a 
counter-attack to be made by Sattoo with the 
rake which he held in his. Both had assumed 
defiant and defensive attitudes. Happily, how- 
ever, at that moment the sergeant of the Haussas 
on guard at the castle gates hove in sight, and 
as he was coming in the direction of the dis- 
putants, they pocketed their differences, and 
resumed work as if nothing had happened. It 
was evident that a climax of some description 
had been reached. 

On the following day a further mystery pre- 
sented itself: Sattoo was nowhere to be found. 
He had suddenly and unaccountably disappeared, 
and no one was able to give any information 
as to his whereabouts. When two or three 
days elapsed and he still continued to be non 
est, it struck me very forcibly that the fall-out 
I had witnessed between himself and Kaki 
might prove to be a key to the situation. 
Kaki, therefore, was closely questioned in the 
matter; but as nothing could be elicited from 
him to confirm this view, the only conclusion 
that could be arrived at was that Sattoo, in 
accordance with the eccentric methods some- 
times practised by the Kroo Boy, had, for 
reasons best known to himself, and sublimely 
indifferent to wages undrawn, taken it into his 
head to migrate to fresh fields and pastures 
new. He was not immediately replaced, and 
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Kaki continued to perform single-handed the 
daily round of duties which had been assigned 
to himself and his late companion. 

About three weeks after Sattoo’s mysterious 
disappearance, I had sat myself down in my 
veranda one morning, soon after sunrise, to 
negotiate just one ‘Egyptian,’ and cogitate pos- 
sibly of England, home, and beauty. aki 
came to work as usual, and I watched him as 
he set about his task. Something peculiar in 
his manner caused me to take more than ordi- 
nary notice of his proceedings. There was 
no doubt that he seemed to be uncommonly 
perturbed in spirit. His heart was clearly not 
in his work. Moving about irresolutely, he 
appeared to be incapable of fixing his attention 
for long on anything. Then, for a change, he 
would fall into a brown-study, only to wake 
up and glance about him with a half-nervous, 
expectant air. And so on. 

if I was puzzled by Kaki’s erratic behaviour, 
I was considerably more so by the unexpected 
apparition, at one of the entrances to the garden, 
of Zeelah, the dusky belle of Accré. I had 
not seen that graceful little creature for many 
months, and her presence was a pleasing sight. 
Report had it that she had been sent to Krobo, 
the fetich stronghold in the hills where all 
maidens of marriageable age are sent for the 
purpose of being subjected to certain heathenish 
rites. However that may have been, there she 
was now as comely as ever, attired in a simple 
arrangement of blue baft, and looking charm- 
ingly picturesque. Zeelah lingered a while 
where she stood, and then passed in, walking 
with timid steps to where Kaki, with his back 
turned to her, was leaning over his rake, ap- 
parently engrossed in one of his brown-studies. 
He was not aware of her presence until she 
was quite close to him. As soon as he looked 
up and was recognised, it seemed, from the dis- 
appointed expression but too plainly depicted 
on Zeelah’s face, that he was not the person 
she expected to meet. Making the best of the 
situation, however, she smiled, wished him 
good-day, and inquired as to where she could 
find Sattoo. She had only just come in from 
the hills, she said, in a soft voice, and Leetlas, 
her guard, had allowed her to stop at the castle 
to see her betrothed. Where was he? Did not 
Sattoo still work each day with Kaki? There 
was not a little anxiety in Zeelah’s tones as 
she put these questions, ‘Tell me,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘Sattoo is well?—nothing has happened 
to him?’ She saw that something was amiss, 
and the suspense evidently wrung her heart. 

Kaki, as if unwilling to cause the pain which 
he knew his announcement would give, seemed 
to hesitate at first, but then told her how 
Sattoo had suddenly vanished, and no one 
knew what had become of him. But he (Kaki) 
knew—a statement that he conveyed with a 
wink and a shake of the head indicative of 
much wisdom—and since Zeelah wished it, he 
would tell her. It might be a hard thing for 
her to bear, but it was best that she should be 
told it at once. Sattoo had forgotten her, and 
was married to Dede, his cousin, whom Zeelah 
knew, They lived in Akim. ‘But Manniko will 
tell thee all about it,” he added, ‘for is it not 
the holy father that I see coming towards us?’ 


Entering at the northern gate while Kaki was 
speaking, there then appeared upon the scene 
the individual in question, an arch-priest in 
fetichism, and a personage not frequently seen 
in public. He was a most remarkable looking 
figure. At a first glance one might have been 
deceived into the belief that he was not a man 
but a woman—fat and forty—though certainly 
not fair. His waist was lost in another portion 
of his body, and if he was not addicted to the 
ways of the sybarite, his face certainly libelled 
him. He wore no covering on his head, and 
his wool, which had been allowed to grow to 
unusual length, was twisted into plaits, which 
by a dexterous arrangement on the skull resem- 
bled a cluster of intertwined snakes. There 
was a cunning, wicked look in his small twink- 
ling eyes. His nose was broad and flat, his 
mouth large, his lips thick and colourless. He 
waddled rather than walked. Such was Man- 
niko, who had the reputation—not without good 
ground, I fear—of being a singularly accom- 
plished rascal. I felt convinced that his pres- 
ence in the garden boded no good. 

During the recital of Kaki’s account of Sattoo’s 
faithlessness, Zeelah remained speechless. It 
was six months or more since she had seen or 
heard of Sattoo, the seclusion of Krobo being 
rigorous in the extreme; and, loth as she was 
to believe it, the thought would assert itself that 
after all he had forgotten her. It was a cruel 
blow, and the heart of the little fragile thing 
was split fairly in two. 

Manniko expressed no surprise at seeing 
Zeelah. It was to be assumed that he was 
fully informed of the movements of every 
member of his flock, and she belonged to it. 
On being appealed to by Kaki, he took up the 
tale of Sattoo’s desertion, and delivered himself 
of many pious reflections on the subject of her 
happy escape from such a villain. 

ut Zeelah hardly heard. She felt benumbed, 
and all the light and joy in her little world 
were extinguished. Without vouchsafing a word, 
she turned from the two men and moved 
slowly away. But her strength failed her, and 
with eyes bedimmed, she sank into the first 
seab that presented itself. As she sat there 
with bowed head and broken heart, she might 
have been in the tomb for any impression that 
her surroundings could make upon her. When 
she awoke from this state of trance, she found 
Manniko standing by her side. 

‘Biyo’ (daughter), said he, ‘it is not good for 
thee so to tear thy soul with thoughts of Sattoo. 
He is a bad man, and made but pretence to 
love thee ; and when thou wentest to the hills, 
he married Dede; and have I not seen them 
after the day’s toil, at sunset, walking hand in 
hand, making great love to each other?. Think 
no more of Sattoo, little Zeelah. I have plans 
for thee that will make thee happy.’ 

‘What wouldst thou have me do, father?’ 
said the sorely stricken girl. The question was 
asked somewhat abruptly as she rose from the 
bench on which she Mad thrown herself. She 
had a fine sensibility, and was stung by the 
heartlessness of Manniko’s suggestion that she 
could so easily efface the memory of her own 
true-love. As she stood there with her head 
tossed back, she looked a little queen. 
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Manniko bent forward—his fat face shinier 
than ever, his eyes glinting with more than 
usual devilishness—and whispered rather than 
spoke aloud, ‘Marry Kaki.’ 

No sooner were these words uttered than it 
seemed to Zeelah that a light straight from 
heaven revealed to her the true situation. She 
knew that Manniko was well acquainted with 
everything concerning her, as indeed he was 
concerning every man, woman, and child in 
Accra. From the time that she had been left 
an orphan and had been adopted by the widow 
Takki, an eccentric but philanthropic old lady, 
he had kept a watchful eye upon her, and had 
taken end care not to allow co to stray from 
his fetich fold. She felt that he had evinced 
considerable interest in the legacy left to her 
by old Bombolo, the stevedore, which consisted 
of a valuable pair of elephants’ tusks and half- 
a-dozen sheep. (Old Bombolo had died just be- 
fore she was sent to the hills.) It also recurred 
to her how people said that Kaki was the son 
of Manniko (a relationship, however, which the 
latter would not have found it convenient to 
admit, owing to the fact that he professed to 
stand on a pedestal of strict celibacy). The 
thoughts of these things rushed into Zeelah’s 
mind. Was there not an explanation in them 
for Sattoo’s absence, and the evident desire of 
Manniko to see her wedded to Kaki, an alliance 
which she knew could be made binding almost 
on the instant if she would only consent to it? 

In different circumstances, Manniko’s person- 
ality would doubtless have appealed to her as 
one in which was centred all that was awful 
and mysterious in the diabolical practices of 
fetichism, and no such thought of resisting its 
influence would have entered her head. But 
now every sentiment of obedience was cast to 
the winds. She felt that she was the victim 
of a plot, and rightly or wrongly—hardly, 
indeed, knowing what she did, except that she 
followed the lead of her emotions—she roundly 
declared her belief that the whole story of 
Sattoo’s desertion was false. Throwing the ugly 
phrase straight into Manniko’s teeth, she also 
demanded to know whether it was true or not 
that Kaki was his son—and then—well, she 
did what most women would have done under 
the circumstances—relieved the tension of her 
feelings by bursting into tears. She had 
bearded the majesty of fetichism, and what the 
results would be, now that she had done it, 
she trembled to think. 

The fiendish expression that came over the 
Silenus-like visage of Manniko when he found 
himself thus defied by a girl over whom he 
had never doubted the completeness of his 
authority, can be more easily imagined than 
described. He was convulsed with rage, and 
positively gasped for speech. When articulation 
did come, however, it was full of malice and 
all uncharitableness. He swore by all the 
ghosts of his ancestors that her tongue should 
be slit, and that she should do at least twenty 
moons of penance. And a lot more. 

At her flow of tears Zeelah felt relieved, but 
she was not unreasonably frightened at Manni- 
ko’s threats, and turned as if to flee his 
presence. But the priest divined her intention, 
and, as he had not yet nearly exhausted his 


stock of maledictions, stepped forward as 
quickly as his obesity would permit and seized 
her by the wrist. The electric shock of loath- 
ing conveyed by his clammy hand, and the 
pain that the grasp itself inflicted, produced 
the ee ype shriek from Zeelah that followed. 

I had sprung to my feet with the object of 
rushing to the rescue, when there 
sound as of a swirling wind. A swarthy form 
had cleared the hibiscus hedge at a bound, and 
before Manniko had time to meet the turn that 
events had taken further than to release his 
hold of Zeelah, he was clasped round the 
middle by a pair of arms endowed with a 


giant’s strength, lifted on high, and thrown | 
In the | 


literally in a heap on the gravel path. 
next instant Zeelah’s hag este heart was beat- 
ing against the heroic 
lover. 

Manniko got his deserts—contused limbs. 
Nor did Kaki fail to get his; for when it was 
roved that at the instigation of the priest he 
iad traduced the character of Zeelah—hence 


the rake and watering-pot episode—and had | 


succeeded in sending Sattoo on a_ wildgoose 
chase to satisfy himself on the point, he was 


debarred any further opportunity of exercising | 


his peculiar talents within the castle walls. 

There was one particular in regard to which 
the conspirators had sadly miscalculated, and 
that was the celerity of Sattoo’s movements. It 
was a grave doubt, in the opinion of some, 
a it was intended that he should return 
at all. 

On the following Sunday the chapel at the 
castle included in its congregation two converts 
from paganism—Sattoo and his bride. 


WANTING. 


THE new year has brought back the same old blooms, 
The daisies for the leas, 
The bluebells sweet, and the cowslips’ plumes, 
And the pale anemones ; 
And again with the golden fires of spring 
The woods and groves are bright, 
And the same old songs the blackbirds sing 
In the apple orchards white. 


And the dawns are bright and the eves are fair 
As e’er in the days of old ; 

And the fragrant hawthorn scents the air, 
And the gorse is of burnished gold ; 

And the wind has come o’er the southern seas 
From shores where the nereids play ; 

And as of old, do the brigand bees 
On the clover blossoms stray. 


There ’s an amber sea in the far-off west, 
Where the hills and the sunset meet ; 

And the hymn of the throstle by its nest 
Is tender and clear and sweet; 

And I wait and watch, as in days of yore, 
By the ivied trysting-tree ; 

But ah, never, never, nevermore 
Can my sweetheart come to me ! 
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reast of her own true | 
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